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A Tartar Lady Walking on a Terrace. 
[From M. Breton’s Costume, Arts, Manufactures, &c. of China.]} 


HE Tartars having, from their first invasion, evinced the 

greatest conteinpt for most of the customs of the conquer- 
ed, it is not to be wondered at that their females should have 
rejected the fashions of the Chinese women ; particularly 
that of having small feet. They not only give their foot its 
natural Jength, but even add to it by a long curved shoe, 
which the Chinese, in derision, call Tartar junks, from 
the resemblance they bearto those vessels. The upper cover- 
ing of their shoes is commonly of embroidered satin, and 
the sole of paper or cloth, doubled to the thickness of an 
inch. 

The Tartar women have a frank and confident look ; 
they appear willingly in public, and are met in great numbers 
in the streets of Pekin. They sometimes walk, and some- 
times ride on horseback, sitting, not aside, in the mannet 
of English ladies, but across like men. They wear long 
silk gowns which reach to their heels. Their hair is fastened 
up and smoothed on ull sides, nearly in the Chinese manner. 
Although they use as much paint, red and white, as the 
Chinese, it may easily be seen that their complexion is naturally 
finer. 
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They almost all ornament their hair with flowers. The 
cusiom cf smoking, and sometimes of chewing betel, makes 
their teeth yellow. 

‘They generally have a piece of wove silk, which serves 
instead of a shift, over which is a vest, and large silk drawers, 
which ia winter are trimmed with fur; above this vest 
again is a long satin robe, with an elegant girdle round 
the waist. A fine shape is one of their characteristics of 
beauty. 

‘They still further differ from the women of China, as the 
latter suffer their nails to grow,and only retain sufiicient of their 
eyebrows to form avery thio arch. 

‘The men also take part with the women in the uncom. 
fortable vanity of suffering their nails to grow, for the pur. 
pose of shewing that they can live without manual labour, 
The opulent, the learned, and the mandarins, usually let the 
nails of the left hand grow. 

M. de Guignes saw the hand of a Chinese physician, 
whose longest nai! was twelve inches and a half, and the 
others nine and ten inches; for the purpose of obtaining this 
singular species of gratification, he had been obliged to keep 
his fingers constantly in small bamboo cases. 








Account of a Levant Storm, and a Description of the 
Island of Malta. 


BY THE LATE EARL OF CUARLEMONT, 


{From Hardy’s Memoirs of Him.] 


atening weather, we were overtaken, on the 20th 
of January, by one of the most violent hurricanes that ever 


AN FTER a few days of tolerable, though dark and 
4 thre 

= 

was known in those s. ‘The storm, which was at south-east, 
the most dangerous of all winds in the Mediterranean, 
dteaded by sailors under ithe name of Levanter, began about 
noon, and continued all day, eradually increasing. Whilst 
we had day-light to assist, and to comfort us, we put ours 
selves before the wind, and bore away with what little sail we 
could carry. Night came on, and the storm jedoubled. 
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destitute of harbours, and afraid any longer to leave ourselves 
at the disposal of the wind, we put the helm about, and lay 
too, under our courses double reefed. Now was but the begin- 
ning of horror. The tempest raged with tenfold fury. The gloom 
of night was unnaturally horrid. The scudding clouds at times 
divided, affording faint and transient gleams of brassy light, 
far more dreadful than the deepest darkness. The waves rose 
mountain high ; and to me, who, supported in the gang-way, 
stood gazing at the magnificent ruin, the whole ocean ap- 
peared in flames, through which the vesscl ploughed her 
desperate way. Sometimes perched on the giddy brow of thy 

stupendous accumulation, and again plunging precipitate into 
the flaming abyss. ‘The motion was now going so violent, 
that I could no longer support it, and | was unwillingly pre- 
paring to go down into the cabin, when a squall of wind, to 
the fury of which the settled tempest beeame a calm, laid 
the ship down almost on her side, and broke three out of hei 
five main shrouds. The cannon broke loose, and, together 
with all our loading, and a great part of the ballast, rushed at 
once to the lee-side of the vessel with such horrible crash, 
that the ship seemed to have burst in pieces. Lf the whole 
globe should, by sudden explosion, be rent asunder, L question 
whether the shock would be greater to each individual, than 
what was now felt in our little world. Every heart quaked 
with fear, and horror appeared in every countenance. Nor, 
even after the immediate shock was over, did the con- 
sequence seem less terrible. The ship, weighed down by the 
shifting of her ballast, &c. was unable to right bersell, and 
Jay gun-wale under water, at the mercy ot the billows, 
which seemed, every instaut, ready to devour her. Our 
captain now, a brave and experieuced seaman, addressed the 
sailors, in words to this eflect: “ My lads, you sce the 
situation to which we are reduced. ‘The vessel is old, and not 
much to be depended on. If we should spring our mainmast, 
she would undoubtedly go to pieces, and that must be the 
consequence of another such squall. [know of vo resource, 
but to make fast the buoy rope to the mast-head, which, 
being belayed at the ship’s side, may serve as a fals 
and may possibly preserve the mast. IL well know tie 
difficulty of the attempt. ‘To go aloft in such a situation is 
more than I can venture to order. I am an old sailor, and 
should fear to attemptit. But it isouronly means of safety, 
and if there be a fellow among you, brave enough,” Here he 
was interrupted by Tom Sillers, (L never shall forget his 
name) who stood next to him ; this truly, and [ may add, ph 
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action, he was presently at the masi-lead,—the buoy-rope was 
made fast, and the mast belayed; aud thus, by the astonish 
ing bravery and activity of one man, that danger, which 
seemed imminent, was at least postpouved, Such are British 
sailors ! 

We now retired to our beds, dreading the worst, yet 
not without hope ; when, after about an bour’s horrid uncer 
tainty, the captain entered our cabin, and told us, that he 
feared all was over. That, though at sea from his infancy, he 
had never seen such a night. That the ship indeed migit 
possibly ride it out. Yet, that he would recommend it to 
us to prepare for the worst. How this sentence was felt, 
may be easily judged. A dead silence ensued, which lasted for 
some minutes, but was finally broken by my friend, Frank 
Burton, who lay next bed to me. “ Well,” exclaimed he, 
and I fear, with an oath, “ this is fine indeed! Here have 
1 been pampering this great body of wine, for more than 
twenty years, and all to be a prey to some cursed shark, and be 
damned to him!” The unexpected oddity of such an excl 
mation at such atime, the profound seriousness and conse- 
quent comicalness, with which it was uttered, together with 
the character and figure of the manu, for Frank was a 
Bon Vivant, almost as conspicuous for size and corpulence, as 
for the excellent temper of bis mind, were motives of mirth 
ioo strong to be resisted, and in the midst of our fears, we burst 
out into aloud laugh. Neither let this incident, this comic 
break in our tragedy, appear unnatural. Nature and Shake- 
speare both inform us, that character will prevail in the midst 
of distress. 

Our merriment, however, was but of short duration ; and 
now the ship-carpenter eniered our cabin, ‘This fellow, who 
was an excellent seaman, had been a great favourite of our’s, and 
consequently was our friend. “ Master,” said he, “ the 
captain has, I find, been with you. But never fear—the ship 
is a tight one—I have examined her thoroughly. There is not 
au inch in her carcase with which [ am unacquainted. She is 
strong and good. There is, indeed, one rotten plank, and 
that a principal one—let that hold, and we are all safe.” This 
consolation, as may be easily guessed, was not exactly fitted to 
relieve us; forgetful of the strength and tightness of the 
vessel, our mind, as may be supposed, ran on the retien plank. 
In this situation we passed the tedious night ; shut up ia a 
noisoine and agitated dungeon, the gloom of which was 
made visible by the dim twinkling of a swinging lamp, and 
which had but too much the semblance of a tomb already 
prepared for us. Searcely able, with all our strength, to 
keep ourselves in our beds; and bruised in every part of 
our bodies, by our continued efforts, and by the violence of 
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the agitation ; wet by the sea water, which dashed in through 
every crevice, and gave usa melancholy foretaste of the final 
wetting which we expected and dreaded : we seemed cut off 
from all hope but that of a speedy period to ovr lives and 
tortures ; yet still we hoped,—the principle of religion was 
active in our souls, and despair fled before it. Woe to the 
wretch who, in such a situation, is destitute of this comfort! 
Our prayers were heard: day at length appeared: the sua 
vase: the storm abated: soon we were able toquit our dungeon. 
The tempest now subsided into a steady gale, and no effect 
remained but that uneasy swell,— the certain consequence 
of a violent storm. Still, however, our situation was dis= 
agrecable : our shattered vessel still lay with her gun-wale 
ciose to the water’s edge; and, utterly ignorant where we 
were, we knew not what course to steer, or where to seek pro- 
tection, 

A man waasnow sent up to the mast-head to discover land; 
asecond,a third, went aloft; still no land was to be seen. 
At length, one cried out from above, in a voice which seemed 
to us, indeed, from Heaven, that be saw land! The captain him- 
self wentup, and verified the discovery. Land there was 
divectly before us, and we were hastening towards it; gradually 
it grew more and more visible, and we could now discern it 
from the deck; but what was our joy, when we found 
that this land was the identical island of Maha, the end and 
purpose of our voyage. Lt is impossible to describe our feel- 
ings: Eshail not attempt it. All bappiness is more or less per- 
fect as it is more or less contrasted by misery ; and here was a 
sudden transition from fear to bope, from danger to security, 
from misery to joy, from impending death to life ! 

A few hours now brought us into the harbour, one of the 
safest and best in the world. We were presently sur- 
rounded by a multitude of boats, laden with every kind of re- 
freshment ; and particularly, what to sea-faring men is most 
of all things agreeable, with plenty of fruit, and garden- 
stuff, which, in this happy climate, was vow in the greatest 
periection ; and,to give additional relish to this pleasing cir- 
cumstance, nature had now re-assumed her functions, and 
our stomachs were importunate for food, having fasted for 
near two days, as it had not been possible to dress any victuals, 
even after the storm had abated, on accovnt of the violent 
swell. Every thing now concurred to delight us ; past misery 
is present comfort ; and to reflect on our distress was happt- 
ness ; to have had so near a View of that undiscovered country, 
from whose bourne no traveller returns ; to have peeped se- 
curely into the cave of death; to have tried our hearts at the 
approach of dissolution, were circumstances which afford us 
the highest satisfaction. All nature now smiled upon us. To 
vicw 
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view the crowd of idle mortals who gathered on the shore to 
gaze upon the vessel, which had weathered the storm, was 
a new source of exultation to those who had so lately feared 
never more to behold their fellow-creatures. Our sailors were 
to us objects of admiration, of gratitude, and of love; 
nay, our ship, which had so bravely held out in such a trial, ine 
sprred us with affection, insomuch that, though we found our- 
selves condemned to forty days imprisonment in her, as 
we were now obliged to perform quarantine, we were, [ sup- 
pose, the happiest mortals on the globe. We had, besides, 
a thousand things to do: our ship to set to rights ; our papers 
to settle ; the journals of our long and curious voyage to look 
wer, andto put in order, In short, we did not suppose, 
that the forty days would be more than sufficient for our 
several projected occupations; yet such is the restless na- 
ture of man,ten of them had scarcely elapsed, when we grew 
weary of our siluation; and we were more than rejoiced, i 
when, upon our petition, accompanied by sound bills of 
health, the time of our confinement was, by the hiud grand 
master, shortened. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 214.) 


(September 1, 1807.) Little before day-light we entered a 

mostexcellent thick wood, admirabiy 
well calculated for night walkers; took a little refreshment, and 
endeavoured to sieep a little after the fatigues of the night, and 
after congratulating one another at being thus far successful. 
At about ten, we were alarmed by the voices of people appa- 
rently close to us; we found that they were passing on an ad- 
Jee nt path-way, which we had not before discovered ; but we 
were too well placed to be under any dread of being perceived 
the number of squirrels, rats, mice, X&c. about us this day was 
very great. Hlaviag nade our customary preparations, at seven 
we got out of oar lurking hole, and procecded to the border of 
the woud, ov that side towards which we had 
course. On our arrival we discovered some 


work, in a field close to the outside of the wood, which occa- 
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sioned us to halt until they disappeared. We then proceeded 
with some anxiety, as we saw avillage exactly in our track,and 
which we could not avoid without making a very great circuit. 
In about two hours afier we had quitted the wood, we found 
our course suddenly impeded by a ditch or moat, which upon 
sounding with our clubs, that were, by the bye, of a tolerably 
good length, we found very deep ; in fact it surpassed any con- 
ception we could form of it. We surveyed it, marching first ia 
one direction, then in another, without coming to any resolu- 
tion : however, it was evident, that we must crossit. I at length 
discovered ove part which appeared narrower than the rest, 
which made me resolve to try and leap over it. I accordingiy 
gave myself room for a run to that narrow part, and landed oa 
the opposite side some feet from the edge of the bank ; it was 
not near so broad as it appeared; and knowing that it was ex- 
cessively deep, made me the more anxious to secure a good 
landing, lest 1 might fall back into it: the consequence was, the 
opposite bank being extremely sandy and hard, and the knap- 
sack on my shoulders lifting and coming with a sudden jerk, the 
moment [| touched on it [ was thrown on my side, and my right 
kuee twisted in the joint to that degree, that I absolutely 
thought it was snapped in two: in this condition [ remained 
extended in the most excruciating pain, recommending to my 
companions to be more cautious, until Lieutenant Essel and the 
other two joined me. ‘They examined, and found, to my inex- 
pressible joy, that the bone was not broken ; but this unfortu- 
nate business, at the moment, deprived me of every hope of 
being able to prosecute my intended journey. My mind was 
distressed—my ideas distracted beyond couception—not more 
than fifteen or twenty leagues froin the miserable prison which 
I had felicitated myself at so happily escaping from—abandoned 
by my comrades, aud, who, of course, | could not expect to re- 
mnain—left in an open field in this miserablestate: in one word, 
Instant death, as [ then thought, would have been a thousand 
times preferable. However, Divine Providence, always ready 
to assist those who repose confidence in it, designed to interes 
pose its clemency. My comrades began to chate and rub the 
part ailected with spirtts,a small portion of which each of us 
carried. | found insiont relief from this remedy, and in a short 
time, with their assistance, was able to staud up. To their re- 
peated enguites aboot my knee, P replied, that 1 felt much better, 
thoucsh im iect Lhad litle hopes to be abie to continue with 
thei ; Gut T feared discouraging these brave tellows, who de- 
clared their determination vot to quitwe;: this noble declaration 
inspired me wih enthusiasm, aud gave me fresh vigour and 
courage. t imade an etlurtto ste pout, but wus under the neces- 
sity of requesting, that ose would assist me on each side,wiich 
they did. ‘Thus we moved on slowly, and passed the village 
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that we were so anxious about. My knee, [ was happy to feel, 
was gradually getting better, and we managed to march inthis 
state about three leagues, when we discovered a very fine com- 
modious wood. 


(September 2, 1807.) It was about two o'clock. My 
comrades proposed that we should rest here the ensuing day : 
they would not ou my account proceed farther ; besides it was 
uncertain whether they might fall in with another wood before 
day light. 

No intelligence could be more congenial to my feelings than 
this. {[ was excessively weary and fatigued : so having found 
a proper part of the wood, each took his position and a littie 
refreshment, and then endeavoured to take rest: but so violently 
did my knee pain me, that l was obliged to have two of my 
friends to lay their whole weight on my leg, thigh, and rightside ; 
they fell fast asleep in a very short time ; [ could not close an 
eye. The distressing and melancholy reflection of being left 
behind in consequence of my illness, still recurred. The thought 
of being picked up, and conducted to some dreadful dungeon, 
or some other iguominious babitation, was constantly present ; 
replete with such ideas, what mortal could think of sleeping? 
Thus occupied in thought, wavering between hope and despair, 
I remained nearly two hours—my friends in a sound sleep all 
the time. At last, finding their weight on my side trouble- 
some, I extricated myself from them without awaking, or caus- 
ing them the least disturbance. [ now imagined I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of trying whether | could move without 
assistance, without alarming or discouraging my fellow-travellers. 
l accordingly made an effort to stand up, which L accomplished 
with some difficulty, and then attempted to walk ; but 1 imme- 
diately tumbled backwards, owing to the excessive pain and 
weakness of my knee. | afterwards made several similar essays 
in the course of the ensuing day, when my companions were 
asleep, but with no betier success: | encouraged them notwith- 
standing, by saying | was much better. At the usual hour, 
ail arrangements having been made, we marched to the edge 
of the wood ; I was assisted by two, similar to the preceding 
night. We found it was too early toquit the wood. ‘There was 
a very high tree at the border where we came to, and it was 
proposed that Mr. Tuthill should climb up it, to discover what 
kind of country lay in our course, which he immediately did ; 
and, to my great satisfaction, stated it to be a beautiful plain, 
without woods, river, or any thing to impede us. From the 
excessive height of the tree, we had no doubt but he could 
extend his view several leagues. We now proceeded, and | 
insisted upon their leaving me in the rear, to hop on and 
struggle for myself. I felt excessively dejected, but determived 
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not to expose it. At first the pain I endured was terrible : 
however, L at length brought my leg to the ground, and limped 
on with the assistance of my club. We had not advanced 
above a league, when we perceived a beautiful vineyard right 
in our way. They balted to try the grape, which was a most 
heavenly relief to me, as 1 was almost knocked up. The 
grapes, though sour, we found of great service, and they 
revived our spirits amazingly. After eating a great many, we 
loaded our pockets with them. I found my knee much bet- 
ter; the gloom that hung over me was dispersing fast; in 
short, I proceeded with very good spirits, and in about an 
hour afterwards we providentially arrived at an orchard ; 
found its apples delicious ; cleared our pockets of the grapes, 
and replaced them with this most exquisite fruit. We then 
proceeded with great joy; each congratulating me on my 
getting on so well. Indeed I never was more surprised than 
atthe sudden change in my frame altogether : my knee im- 
proving every mile I walked. 

(September 3, 1807.) At day light we were much alarmed, 
not being able to make out a wood in any direction. At last, 
toour unspeakable delight, we perceived at a small distance a 
kind of little forest, nut more than three or four acres in cir- 
cumference. We repaired to it without hesitation, aud found 
it thick and well adapted for our reception. Having pitched 
upon a convenient spot, we deposited our knapsacks, disbur- 
dened ourselves of our apples, &c. and after refreshing our- 
selves with a little biscuit and sausage, together with a dessert 
which we could now afford, we betook ourselves torest. I had 
not closed an eye before, since I had received the hurt: but 
at that moment [ no sooner extended my weary limbs upon 
the ground, than I was in a profound sleep; nor did [ awake 
until roused by wy comrades, who were alarmed by the voices 
of two men, who came to work adjacent to our concealment. 
We could hear them so very distinctly, that we were of opi- 
nion they could not be distant more than fifty paces; their 
conversation was chiefly respecting the towns of Charleville 
and Mezieres; they continued their work untilsun-set. Frou 
hearing them mention those towns so repeatedly, in addition 
to other parts of the conversation, we were convinced of our 
being too far to the northward of our proper course. ‘T'ra- 
velling by night, frequently extremely dark, though we had 
an excellent compass, it was impossible to avoid sometimes 
erring a little, more especially whenever a river turned us out 
of our proper direction. Those fellows being gone, which we 
did not regret, as the reader may suppose, we commenced our 
preparations as we were accustomed, and at the’ usual time 
proceeded forward, my knee rather painful and stiff, which in 
u great measure gradually decreased by exercising it. 
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At midnight we came directly ona small town, situated ing 
valley, without perceiving it until it was toolate toreturn. As 
it was open, We did not apprehend any danger, particularly at 
so late an hour, We however pa issed throu; gh it as quick as 
possible, without meeting ascu until w e got into the Fauxbourg, 
w rhere we met a peasant on horseback. Mr. A- asked him 
ie nanre of the small town or village we had just passed ; he 
re} lied, Neuveille. We thanked him, and continued on our 
route. We travelled a considerable distance this night; 
having fruit to abate our thirst, which was in general very 
great; we often experienced a scarcity of water. 

(September 4, 1807.) At about three, finding a convenient 
wood, we halted, aad refreshed ourselves with a small quantity 
of our biscuit, &c. which, by the bye, notwithstanding the 
greatest ceconomy, was getting very low; provided some heath, 
small branches, grass, Xc. to lie upon, the dew being very 





heavy on the ground, and then weut to rest. I found myself 


happy beyond expression, in consequence of my knee getting 
better daily. At the usual hour quitted our covert; our fruit 
out, nota drop of water in our possession. We moved for- 
ward, perishbing with drought, bat in momentary expectation of 
finding some brook or rivulet to relieve ouranguish. We tra- 
velled nearly seven hours in this horrible situation, without 

eing able to discover any water, exc ept in one place, a large 
cite h, in which flax was deposited. I had much pain to prevent 
myself from drinkiog ‘some of this stinking water, my thirst 
was so intolerable ; but my companions assuring me the con- 
sequence would be immediate —_ i proceed led without at- 
tempting to taste it. [have been ia all climates, almost in all 
parts of the universe—have wilted excessive thirst at dite 
rent periods of my life—have drouk vinegar, salt water, and 
even sucked the tarry sails on board a ship to endeavour to 
assunge that calamity; but FE sol mitily declare, that I never 
felt any thing equal to what L suffered during this night from 
thirst. 

Finding ne chance of getting water feasible, at least in our 
direct course, we Unanimously agreed to approach the first 


village we should discover, for the purpose of procuring a 
upply from some of the twhabitants’ wells. An opportunity 
soon occurred, end we direcicd our st ps with the greatest 
eagerness to this much desired spot; but previously to our 
artival at the villoge, we deserted a smal! orchard. My friend 
‘huthill, hways on the alert, and vatural ly active and expert, 
scm? the oreh lwall ina very short time > te twithstanding 
the consiant barking of a dog in the orchard, and returned 
wiih asupnly of arples; they were very snall, and of the 
wildipe kied, bue th mswered out ren se, and alleviated 
Gur distressed state. We passed turcugh one exiremity of 
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the village, got a supply of what we stood so much in need of, 
and proceeded, keeping more to the westward than we had 
lately done, in consequence of the discovery respecting Charle- 
ville, &c. We now got ou apace, having pleaty of water. 


(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
BEAURAIN @. SIR WILLIAM SCOTT. 


HIS was an action by which the plaintiff, an attorney at 
law, sought to recover damages fiom the defendant, ihe 
judge of ‘the ecclesias tical court, for a sentence of excommn- 
nication passed on him without reasonable cause. Tie son of 
the plaintiff, a minor, having been cited by his wife before the 
ecclesiastical court, who wished to obtain a divorce, it was in- 
timated to the plaintiff that he must appear and become guar- 
dian to his son ad litem. ‘The plaintiff refused to do so, and 
filed an affidavit, protesting against the right‘of the court te 
compel him. The court, however, declared him duly ap- 
pointed, and afterwards excommunicated him for not taking 
on himself the office. The plaintiff was in consequence 
thrown into prison and reduced io great distress, and it was 
not ‘till the expiration of ten months from the passing of the 
sentence, that he was restored to his rights in society by the 
passing of an order of absoluiion, The distressed state of 
the plaintiff having been represented to the defendant by Mr, 
Espinasse, Sir William Se ott, while he asserted the propriety 
ef his own conduct, but feeling for the actual state of distress 
iowhich the plaintiff had been plunged, was pleased to bestow 
on him t00l. which it was calculated would procure his libera- 
tion; this sum was afterwards increased from motives of ha- 
manity, to 150), and Sir William promised the plaintiff his 
future patronage. The plaintiff received this pecuniary relief 
as a matter of Jiberality on the part of Sir Wiiliam, and not 
a due to him. Sis W. Scott, failing to patronize the plaintiff 
tw the extent of his oa he brought the present action. 
A number of witnesses of respectability, connected with the 
ecclesiastical court, were padnaiel to prove the practice of that 
court. Sir J. Nicholl, among othe rs, swore to his belief that 
the decree was correct, and agrecable to the practice of the 

ecclesiastical court. 
Mr. Esping isse, in his evidence, stated, that he called on the 
plaintifl in prison, who represented to Lim his miserable situa- 

2M 2 tion, 
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tion, which he said was the consequence of the excommuni- 
cation ; he spoke of bringing an action; but Mr. E said, that 
he should first give Sir W. Scott notice; and plaintiff having 
approved, Mr. ‘Espinasse c called on Sir W. Scott, and told bim 
the condition of plaintiff in consequence of the excommuni- 
cation, and represented him a fit object of pity. Sir W. Scout 
expressed his surprise that it could have been in consequence 
of the sentence he had pronounced, which he said was right 
according to the practice of the court; however, througi 
motives of pity, he desired Mr. Espinasse to communicate 
with plaintiff, and he would adopt whatever they arranged. 
He wrote to plaintiff, who in answer told him, that he thought 
he could compound with the creditor who had him in Fang 
for 100l. Mr. Espinasse procured him 1501. from Sir W, 
Scott, who hoped it would put an end to a!l bons ab on 
the part of plaintiff. He also said, thatif plaintitf would jook 
out for any small place about the Custom-house or Somerset- 
house, he would use his influence to procure it. Mr Espinasse 
went to plaintiff in prison, who received the 1501. as an ample 
compensation. Plaintiff, at the suggestion of Mr. Espinasse, 
copied a letter of acknowledgement which had been written 
by pide ig~et to Sir W. Scott. Some time after plaintiff 
said that Sic W. S. ought to give him a place. Mr. Espinasse 
said, plaintiff ought to look out for a place, and then ask Sir 
W. Scett for his interest. Piaintiff mentioned the situation of 
marshal of the admiralty: Mr. Espinasse scouted the idea: 
he at last said he knew of a place which could be procured for 
20001. and that he expected Sir W. Scott would buy it for him, 
Mr. Espinasse burned with indignation, and ceased to have 
any communication with him. He never asked Sir W, Scott 
to make plaintiff a commissioner of bankrupts; he never 
promised any such place. Sir W. Scott did not give the 
money because he thought he had done plaintiff any injustice, 
but merely from pure benevolence. 

Mr. Parke, counsel for the plaintiff stated, that th this case 
there was no imputation on Sir William Scott; but the whole 
question was, whether, in point of law, he was authorised to 
issue the excommunication: and, however light some persons 
might make of it, it was attended with serious temporal evil. 
The excommunicated person cannot sue, cannot be a juror, 
cannot bea witness. The money given by Sir W. Scott could 
not be contended to have been an accord and satisfaction. 
Giving this money might have been an uuguarded action, but 
by it the defendant gave judgment against himself: it proved 
that he knew his judgment was erroneous. 

Lord Ellenborough said, before he adverted to other topics, 
he should notice the last observation of the learned counsel. 
He did not agree either with the counsel for the plaintiff or 
for 
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for the defendant: he did not think, with the first, that the 

money was given from a consciousness that his judgment was 

erroneous; nor, with the latter, (the soliciior-general) who 

had said that it was an act of voluntary charity. No, it was 

an infirmity in a great man, whose character was about to be 

questioned, and who did not wish to have his name bandied 

about in‘all the public papers. Great men were not always 

masters of themselves, as must bave been the case with the 

present defendant when he gave money to the plaintiff. He 

was aware of the obnoxiousness of that made of sentence of 
excommunication, unfortunately the only wethod of enforc- 
ing the sentences of bis court, and which it was much to be 
wished should be changed for some other. He had thought, 
if by relieving a person who was distressed by it, he could put 
the question at rest, it would be a fair way to get rid of it: 
but it was a lamentable lesson for all men to stand boldly 
forward—to stand on their characters; and not by compro- 
mising a present difficulty, to accumulate imputations on their 
character. The defendant by giving 1001..to take plaintiff 
out of prison, by giving 50. to launch him in the world, gave 
the benefit ground of extortion. It was even stated, that 
some of the defendant’s excellent relations were to give plain- 
uff such situations as master in chancery, buat this was not in 
evidence: but plaintiff had demanded the place of marshal 
of the admiralty, a place of nolitileemolument. Defendant’s 
conduct was an infirmity in ofe of the most learned men of 
his time, and would act as a warniag to avother, to take fair 
and firm ground, and arm himself as a man to receive any 
charges that might be made against his character. But in his 
lordship’s opinion, the only question here was, had the eccle- 
siastical court a right to call on the father of a defendant, who 
was a minor, to become guardian ad litem to his son? Now, 
considering that this was an office that could be attended with 
uo risk, as the only expence to be incurred was the first ap- 
pearance, which might be made personally,and that great incon- 
venience and delay in the exercise of the administration of jus- 
tice in that court must take place, if the court had no such 
power; while, at the same time, there seemed nothing in the 
existence of such a right inconsistent with the practice of the 
courts of common law, with which they were more familiar; 
his lordship was of opinion, that the charge in the present de- 
claration was not supported. The jury retired, however, and 
after an absence of nearly an hour, returned with a verdict for 
the plaintiff—Damages 40s. and with the following statement : 
«“ The jury beg leave to state to your lordship, and the court, 
that in this their verdict they do not mean to attach the 
slightest impeachment on the most respectabie eharacier of 
Sir W. Scott.” 

COURT 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCII, 
SLEE @ NOKES,. 


THIS was an action on a promissory note for 400]. payable 
en demand, signed by the defendant, and indorsed over to the 
plaintiff. The defendant resisted payment under the following 
circumstances :—It appeared, that he had a sister married to 
2 person named Peckham, who had formerly been a miller, 
but having failed in trade, the defendant advanced money to 
set him up in a public-house, culled the Running Horse, at 
Lewes. Here, however, Peckhain’s ul- fortune, or imprudence, 
followed him—he became embarrassed ; and the defendant, as 
the only way of recovering any part of the money he had ad- 
vanced, obtained a bill of sale of the furniture. bt was after- 
wards determined that Peckham, to get rid of his embarrass- 
ments, should be arrested, go to the bench, aud continue there 
Lilt he was released by an act of iusolveucy; the defendant 
declaring, that, though, be could do no more to assist him, he 
would take care of his wife and child whilst he was in prison, 
The morning following this declaration, Peckham, having con- 
trived to make the defendant fresh, as the witness termed it, 
with hot-pot, then proposed that he should, for the satisfaction 
of Mrs. Peckham, put his mark to a paper, he not being able 
to write, undertaking to provide for her and ber child during 
his (Peckham’s) imprisonment. The defendant did so, and 
the paper was given to Mrs. Peckham, who deposited it in 
her drawer; but in a day or two after she missed it, and, on 
enquiry, her husband confessed he had taken it, as he said, to 
preserve it for her. Soon after, he was arrested, and lodged in 
the king’s bench, and had not been.there many days, when he 
sent for the plaintiff, who was a creditor of his to the amount 
of near 2001, and gave him the note in question, purporting 
to be the note of the defendant, for 4001. signed with his mark, 
and made payable to his sister, Mrs. Peckham, or order, and 
indorsed with ber mark. On the bill being presented by Slee 
to the defendant, he denied having given his sister any such 
bill; and said, if he had signed it, he had done so under a per- 
suasiou that he has merely signing a promise to take care of 
her aud her child; and he immediately gave notice, that he 
would not pay the bill: upon which the present action was 
brought. : 

These circumstances were proved in evidence, and Mrs. 
Peckham also swore positively that she had never put her mark 
on the back of any bill whatever. 

Mr. Topping, for the plaintiff, contended, that as his client 
was the bona fide holder of the bill, and was ignorant of the 
cir- 
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circumstances which attended the making of it, he was enti- 
tled to recover. 

His lordship, after an appropriate address, left the question 
of credit due to the evidence, to the jury, who immediately 
found a verdict for the defendant. 


CARLEW @. MAXWELL. 


THIS was an action by the indorsees of two bills of ex- 
change against the acceptors. The drawer having proved, 
that he and the plaintiffs settled their account after the bills 
became due, and were dishonoured, in which account those 
bills were carried to his debit, with the charge of noting and 
interest, and that he had discharzed the balance ; and also that 
the plaintiffs, after that settlement, had paid him a large sum 
of money, received from the government on account of a ship 
of his in the transport service. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that nothing but a formal agree- 
ment on the part of the defendants to remain liable could keep 
them so ; calle plaintiff sbeing unable to prove any such agree- 
ment, were nonsuited, 

His loidship deelared his intention to sit on the 12th of 
April, to hear whatever causes might remain unheard. 


ANNETT UV. CARSTAIRS. 


THIS was an action bronght by the plaintiff, who had 
been captain of the Early Castle. The plaintiff had sailed 
two years in the employ of Mr. Masson, who, being called as 
a witness, proved, that in August 1811, he executed a bill of 
sale of the ship to the defendant, as a security ; they being his 
sureties to the commercial commissioners. The register was 
altered to the name of the detendants ; but Masson still con- 
tinued to manage the ship as before, received the freighis, and 
converted the amount to his own use. He had never wncae 
tioned -the mortgage to the plaintiff, but be had the altered 
register in his possession. ‘The plaintiff had not any commuui- 
cation with the defendants, but always transacted the business 
of the ship with the witness, 

Lord Eilenborough said, that'the plaintiff could not main- 
tain this action, there being no privity of contract between 
the plaintiff and the defendants ; that the steward of a mort- 
gaged estate might as well maintain an action for his wages 


agulust the mortgagce who was not In possession—Flaintiff 


nousuiled,. 


COURT 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Marcu 3. 


THIS day acase of some interest to the public was tried. 
This was av action, Langton v. Hughes, to recover the 
sum of 137Il. 19s. 9d. for goods sold and delivered. The 
plaintiff was a druggist, in London, and the defendant a 
brewer, at Chester. The agent for the plaintiff proved the 
delivery of the drugs, consisting, amongst other things, 
of Spanish jaice, isinglass, and ginger, at different times iu 
June, 1804, and Jane and July, 1805. For the defendant, 
it was argued, that the plaintiff could not recover, as by 
the'42d of the king it was made illegal fof a brewer to use 
any thing except malt and hops io the brewing of beer ; 
and, therefore, it must be illegal, even in a draggist, under 
that act, to furnish hint with drugs, knowing them to be in- 
tended for: that purpose. By another act, the 5ist of the 
king, it was enacted, that a druggist, knowing at the time 
of furnishing drugs, that they were to be so used, should 
not be entitled to recover. Fhe solicitor-general submitted, 
that none of the drugs furnished in this instance were 
deleterious, and that this transaction taking place previous to 
the passinig of the 5ist of the king, the plaintiff was eotitled 
to recover. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that the act of the 42d 
of the king made it illegal for a brewer to use any in- 
gredient in the making of beer, except malt and hops. 
A person furnishing drugs, kaowing that it was intended so to 
use them, was assisting in the breaking an act of parliament, 
and therefore not entitled to recover. He would, how- 
ever, reserve the point, if the solicitor-general wished it. It 
had been said that the drugs used in the present instance 
were not of a deleterious quality. [ct might be so; but if 
one person was allowed to use one drug, another might 
use another, and there was no saying where the evil would 
stop. 

The jury found a verdict for the defendant, and his lordship 
reserved the point for future argument. 





COURT OF CHANCERY. 
CREDITORS OF STURT UV. EXECUTORS OF STURT. 


THIS was a motion made by Sir S. Romilly, followed by 
Mr. Reupell, for an order to have warrants served on the 
plaintiffs to attend before the master, to prove their 
claims as creditors upon the estates of the testator, in this 
case, and to haye another solicitor instead of Mr. Clark 

6 SOD, 
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son, now solicitor for both plaintiffs and defendants, as 
wellas for the infant heir and grandson of the testator. — 
It was stated that Mr. Clarkson, late a guardian of the 
infant, a creditor too for his costs, and solicitor for all the 
parties, was not to be continued in that multifarious capacity, 
as it was impossible that he could do justiceto such conflicting 
interests. 

The chief question was, whether timber felled in the 
time of the infant’s father upon the estate, by the autho- 
rity of the trustees of the grandfather’s will, to the amount 
in value of 54,0001. three per: cent.. consols, transferred by 
Mr. Calcraft, one of the trustees to the accotntant-gene- 
ral, under-an order of court, should be applied to the pay- 
ment of the debts of the infant’s father, who, in 1808, had 
vested his estates in trustees for payment of his debts, or 
should come to-the infant as tenant in tail, clear of all in- 
cumbrances, 

The motion was opposed by Sir A. Piggott, Mr. Bell, and 
Mr. Nowland, on the ground that Mr, Clarkson has ceased 
to be a guardian to the infant, and had a right to his costs 
previous to his removal, as in ordinary cases, and on the ground 
that 40,0001. debts were proved in the cause by creditors, all 
which would be unpaid if the father of the infant were only 
tenant for life—The Jord chancellor postponed judgment ’tll 
he should read the papers. 





Answer to J. Newland’s borrowed Question, inserted December 
14, 1812, by an aged Correspondent, who remembers the 
soluing it when a School Boy, more than 50 Years ago. 


UT 2@x= the number of men in file, and 3 x those in 
front, Gx x == whole number 60,000; hence x x == 
10,000, and «x == 1005 consequently the number of men in 
front == 300, and in file 200 == number of ranks. 
The dimensions of the ground they stood will be 300 — 
1 = 299 half poles in length, and 200 — 1 == 199 half 
poles broad, including 92A. 3R. 35}P. of land. 


t+,t+ J. Dawe, of Landulph; J. Macey, of Plymouth ; 
C. Cox, of Charmouth ; W, Loder, of Okeford Fitzpain ; 
B. Andrew, of St. Austell-school ; Detector, of Plympton; 
P. Ninnis, jun. of Tavistock; and W. Bickham, of Spring 
Gardens, near Ashburton, have also answered this question. 


Vol. 53. 2N Answer, 
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Answer, by J. W. of Chatmouth, to F. Pittman’s Rebus, inserted the 4th of 
January. 


F anto DEALING there’s a stop 
The tradesman would shut up his shop. 


€or Asimilar answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Valmouth; 
R. Cuming, of Modbury; and S, Duck, late of South Petherton. 











— —— 


Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, ta C. Gaines’s Rebus, in- 
serted January 18. 


OUR theme, if rightly E disclose, 
JANE is the name which you propose. 


(KS Similar answers have bétn received from R. R. Broad; of Palmoith; 
J. W. of Charmouth; J. Newlandsof Holbeton academy; P. Hick, Cam- 
porne; and M, B, of Sherberne. 


4 








Answer, by M B. of Sherborne, to R. Gidley’s Charade, inserted January 25, 


OUR lines when I consider’d o'er, 
MARSHFIELD's the town F did explore, 


*,* We have received the like answer from P. Hick, af Camborne; Wal- 
ter Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; R.R. Broad, Falmouth ; 
B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; J. Newland, of Holbefon academy; J. Ppstle- 
thwaite, of the royal marines; and J. W. of Charthouth. 





A REBUS, by R. Withall, of Exmouth. 





Noum’ral; gents. imprimis shew ; 
A vowel next you'll bring to view ; 
A son of Jacob then select ; 
A Grecian prince you'll last detect : 
Th’ initials found, and plac’d aright, 
Present a comet to your sight. 


7 error 





4n ENIGMA. 


WHE first stern winter’s snows appear in sight, 
I’m hail’d with pleasure, and with true delight; 
With young and old I ama fav’rne grown, . 
And he who has me never fechs alone: 

But tho’ I oft ateindly friend appear, 

Yet I’m sometimes a source of deadly fear. 

Cut off my head, and then in me you'll find 

The burst of rage, the tumult of the mind; 

And what if, not subdu’d, and check’d in time, 

Will lead the captive soul from crime to crime ; 
Deprive me of my tail, and F am then 

A wee which oft adorns the rocky glen ; 

My form, when fully grown, is seen to rise 

In stately grandeur, tow’ ring to the skies, 

When winter’s hand dismantlesall the plain, 

My robe of verdant hue I still retain ; 

A fragrant gum my gen’rous back bestows - 

But kere I pause—no more will I disclose. 


6 POETRY. 
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HARMONY OF CREATION. 


HO hath not heard. with raptur’d ear 
The lark’s shridt matin, echoing clear, 
While grove and meadow, far and near, 
Kesound with tuneful melody. 


How sweet, how full the blackbird’s note 

Seems on the morning gale to float, 

While many a warbler strains his throat 
To aid the chearful harmony ! 


When, at fierce hoon, the sun rides high, 

How sweet on rivet’s brink fo lie, 

Safe shetter’d from a cloudless sky, 
Some shady tree for canopy | 


There listen to the murmuring stream, 

Like one entrane’d if moody dream; 

Then mark on distant sail the beam 
Of sup-shine ghist’ning chearfullys 


And Oh! what tuneful notes resound, 

What heavenly music all around, 

When, reach’d his daily journey’s bound, 
Bright Pheebus sets resplendently ! 


Oft have F loiter’d on my ways 

While choristers on every spray 

Sang vespers to the closing. day, 
And vied in sweetest sympbany! 


Is there, whose sensual, grovelling mind, 
By taste, by virtue unrefin’d, 
Can hear this melody combin’d, 

And not enjoy such minstrelsy ? 


In vain to him returning spring 

Bids flow’rets blow, or songsters sing, 

‘Fheir charms no heartfelt raptures bring, 
Nor wake to mental ecstacy, 


Not so the mar divinely taught ; 

His soul, with nobler feelings fraught, 

Ascends on wings of heavenly thought 
To God, the source of harmony. 


In all the music of the grove, 

He hears a song of joy and love, 

Praising the name of Him above, 
The one, eternal Deity! 





For the WeekLty ENTERTAINER. 
CON TEN ®F. 


*F TIS not where time is gaily spent, 
That I must search for thee, content; 
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Nor where, in dissipation’s ways, 

Some careless pass their youthful days; 
For thou art never to be found 

Where vice and folly do abound ; 

And mortals, tho’ they weakh obtain, 
Know little of thy blissful reign ; 

For troubles oft perplex the great, 

As well as those in low estate. 


But I will hie to yonder vale, 

And there contentment gladly hail; 
For she pursues an humble lite, 

Free from vexation, care, and strife; 
And dwells within a lowly cot, 

Erected on a tertile spot, 

Where Flora in profusion show’rs 

Her sweet, luxuriant band of flow’rs ; 
Surrounded by a’shady grove, 

Where oft the warblers tune their love; 
The lark, that hails the dawning day, 
And sings the carly hours away ; 

With Philumel, who in the spring, 
Symphonious makes, the woodlands ring. 


Content’s a foe to every crime 

That stains the annals of our clime; 
She shuns corruption’s tempting smiles ; 
Avviding rolly’sdangerous wiles ; 

But fullows virtue, asa friend, . 

The charming fair go hand in hand; 
They pass thro” life devoid of care, 
Their minds ne’év harrow’d by despair; 
And quit their earthly vale of peace 
Forone they’re sure will never cease. 


‘Then come, contentment! goddess fair, 
Now quickly to my soul repair; 
Ana shine, Oh lovely seraph! shine 





Within this mortal breast of mine ; 
Still teach me, in my stafe to be, 
As patient and resign’d as thee. 


Sherborne, 1813. M. B. 








SONNET, 


Written on picking up, from a foot-path, the fragments of a broken bottle. 


Big rae who next this narrow path may tread, 
And night, from caution’s eye may soon conceal 
These little bits of lacerating glass, 

That slily thro’ the shoe-less skin may steal. 
Some son of toil, perhaps, this way may tread, 

W hose hands, unwearied, now his children feed; 
When evening leads him to his homely bed, 

’lisave hun—and my soul approves the deed! 
Yes—I shall save the foot that might have bled, 

dhail save the partner of his heart from woe ; 
Save fur his infant groupe their daily bread, 

The tears that anguish might have fure’d to flow. 
Tf such salvation crowns a minute’s care, 
‘Lhe mind’s a monster that would leave it there. 


Beaumaris, i RICHARD LLWYD, 
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